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The work of Mr. Crowell seems somewhat more promising, 
because more modest. He has experimented with several of the 
briefer forms and has industriously produced over three hundred 
efforts serving as vignettes of nature seen in landscape, cloud, 
garden, etc. But he, too, has not succeeded. His work is 
personally sincere, but it is not artistically sincere. 

The third book contains verse either frankly colloquial or 
cajolingly sentimental. 

It is, of course, inevitable that of the mass of contributions 
to 'poetry' published every year only a very slight fraction will 
prove at all meritorious. And yet the long hours spent in com- 
position and in the friction of clamorous presses may not be wholly 
vanity. The motive, the individual reaction of the writer must 
determine that. We would, however, commend to too ambitious 
aspirants for poetic honors the quiet words of Leigh Hunt, as 
set down in his Autobiography: — 

"I write verses only when I most like to write; I write 
them slowly, with loving recurrence. . . The earnestness 
is not the less. In one respect it is greater, for it is more 
concentrated. It is forced, by a sweet necessity, to say 
more things in less compass. But then the necessity is 
sweet. . . This is the reason why poetry, not of the highest 
order, is sometimes found so acceptable. The author feels so 
much happiness in his task, that he cannot but convey happi- 
ness to his reader." G H C 

The Junkman, and Other Poems. By Richard Le Gallienne. New 
York : Doubleday, Page & Company. 1920. 

In 1892 a young poet of England published a volume, English 
Poems, which was largely imitative in method, and which was 
roundly attacked by the reviewers for its conceits and eroticism. 
In the pursuit of the faults in which the book undoubtedly 
abounds the possibilities indicated by fine and suggestive 
phrasing frequently passed unnoticed altogether. In 1895 an- 
other volume, Robert Louis Stevenson, an Elegy; and Other 
Poems, Mainly Personal, indicated great spiritual advance, but 
was sometimes not even read before it was harshly passed upon 
by those who remembered English Poems. Then followed several 
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years in which the poet wrote volume after volume of prose of 
all sorts, but in which he largely marked time so far as poetry 
was concerned. More and more he was supposed to belong 
simply to the crowd of facile magazine versifiers. Occasionally, 
however, finely sensitive translations and adaptations, such as 
paraphrases of Omar Khayyam or Odes from the Divan of Hafiz, 
reminded the discerning of his possibilities, but New Poems 
in 1910 closed a period not yet marked by final achievement. 
Then in 191 3 came The Lonely Dancer, an astonishing per- 
formance, representing a spiritual and artistic rebirth, and con- 
taining at least three poems — "The Lonely Dancer", "To a Bird 
at Dawn", and "Flos Aevorum" — which were nothing less than 
permanent contributions to the history of the English lyric. 
After years and years of delayed acceptance a genuine poet and 
lover of the beautiful had at last come into his own. 

It is the author of these volumes, Richard Le Gallienne, who 
has now brought together the fruitage of the last seven years 
in his latest book, The Junkman, and Other Poems. One who 
remembers all that Mr. Le Gallienne has had to suffer at the 
hands of reviewers can hardly read this volume without a smile. 
It contains superb work — the "Ballade of the Junkman", in the 
author's typical vein; the "Ballade of the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon", especially felicitous in its phrasing; "On Re-Reading 
Le Morte D' Arthur" , noteworthy for its mastery of rhythm ; and 
numerous poems of fine feeling and simple expression, like "To 
a Boy, on the Death of his Sweetheart" ; but hardly any of the 
poems reaches the level of The Lonely Dancer, which is saying 
nothing in dispraise. From another point of view, however, 
The Junkman is intensely interesting. After thirty years of 
striving marked by harsh criticism or faint praise, from the 
vantage-ground of assured position Mr. Le Gallienne has his say 
about life and art and the whole tribe of would-be poets and 
critics. More than ever he appears as the apostle of beauty. In 
a world torn by strife and faction he goes on his way singing 
his song, unperturbed by present-day fads and fancies. He 
cares not for the "dreariness and dross" of industrialism, of 
"the sweat-shop and the engine yard", and he has little use 
for free verse or for professors who "teach old lies no man be- 
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lieves". The Junkman, then, is a volume not only worth while 
on its own account, but doubly so as revealing something of the 
personality and the literary method of one who is now recog- 
nized as an authentic artist in English song. B. B. 



The Professor's Love-Life. Letters of Ronsby Maldclewith. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 1919. Pp. 182. 

These letters are the genuine record of the love of a young 
American professor, who died in Colorado, for a Southern 
woman who has also passed away. They are published at her 
instance. So intimate is the affection they express, so bitter 
the writer's struggle, and so rarely sincere the spirit and the 
utterance, that the reading of them must promote character. And 
yet that reading cannot but be accompanied by a sense of in- 
trusion. "These the world might view," said Browning, of 
Rafael's Madonnas; "but one the volume,"— that "century of 
sonnets" the painter wrote for his Margarita and for her 
alone. G. H. C. 



The Young Citizen's Own Book. By Chelsea Curtis Fraser. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1920. Pp. vi, 314. 

While this is a fairly accurate presentation of American 
schemes of government in nation, state, county and city, and 
has, therefore, educational value for the young minds for whom 
it is intended, the effort of the author to write companionably 
has resulted in a loose, over-colloquial, at times boastful style 
to which the youthful reader who has any sensitiveness for 
literary dignities and sincerities will not too eagerly respond. 
Chapter Five, on the Boys' Brotherhood Republic, is particularly 
unsatisfactory in this respect. It is unfortunate, too, that the 
chapter on "Interesting Bureaus, Organizations and Institu- 
tions" contains no reference to the work of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. The five graphic charts illustrating the several unit- 
systems of government in the United States merit approval 



